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INSUFFICIENT NOTICE OF THE SITTINGS OF THE COMMITIEE 
AND OF THE ORDER OF REFERENCE, 


In view of the extremely important and wide-reaching 
character of the investigations of the Committee, ranging over 
the whole of the educational system of the Dominion, the notice 
given of its purpose and itinerary was inadequate. The only 
oficial notice that an educational inquiry was being held was 
a telegram received only three days—a week-end—betore the 
opening of the Dunedin sittings, and no doubt other educa- 
tional bodies in the city were placed in the same position. Con- 
sequently many persons whose opinions on educational matters: 
are of value, and whose evidence might have influenced the 
findings of the Committee, were not aware that evidence was. 
being called for, and did not appear. If this happened in Dun- 
edin it is possible that a similar situation obtained elsewhere 
throughout the Dominion. It is difficult to see how evidence 
collected in this way could be other than somewhat haphazard. 
For this reason the frequent references in the report to the num- 
ber of witnesses for or against certain proposals do not have 
the weight they presume to carry. And the Board respectfully 
submits that only those who keep themselves in close touch 
with Parliamentary discussions could have realised the exceed- 
ingly wide range of the order of reference. 


We 
GENERAL ATTITUDE OF THE REPORT TO SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 


The Board feels compelled to protest against the generally 
depreciatory tone in which the Report of the Committee dis- 
cusses the work, organization, and influence of the Secondary 
Schools of the Dominion. So striking are some of the ofhcial 
comments that one is led to conclude that the Committee de- 
rived from its witnesses quite an erroneous conception of the 
spirit, aims, and methods of Secondary education as a whole. 
On page 13 of the Report we read:— 


Approximately only half the output of the Primary 
Schools in 1928 entered the Post-primary Schools, while of 
those who left the latter approximately a quarter left be- 
fore the end of the first year of the course. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. It is to be found in the great 
chasm hitherto existing between the two types of schools. 
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In Standards V and VI the pupils are in every school taught 
by the best and most experienced teachers on the staff, all 
specially trained for their work. For the most part a pupil 
is under the charge of the same teacher for all his sub- 
jects, and works in one room. This room becomes a “ home 
room ” to him, and the teacher stands genuinely “in loco 
parentis.” Apart from the daily spelling list, homework 
1S supposed to be confined chiefly to projects and home 
reading of intrinsic interest. On the other side of the chasm 
the 50 per cent. who venture across the free place bridge 
not infrequently find themselves hurried all day from room 
to room, and from teacher to teacher; or, if left in one room, 
taught by a succession of peripatetic teachers, each coming 
and going, but no one remaining long enough to establish 
that degree of personal intimacy which 1s attainable under 
the Primary System. Moreover, a plethora of strange: sub- 
jects and new tasks suddenly and synchronously contronts 
the pupil—new languages, new symbols, and new technical 
terms in bewildering profusion. New text books, chosen 
with a single eye to the Matriculation Examination, engage 
his attention, tasks in which generally he can get no help 
from his parents. In the school the best and most experienced 
teachers are engaged with the University Entrance Scholar- 
ship and the Matriculation forms. To them he will come 
in time if he survives the ordeal of the first two years. 
Meanwhile, for the most part he is given over to the charge 
of the junior members of the staff, with the result that in 
actual practice it 1s found that less than 4o per cent. of the 
pupils remain long enough to enter upon a third year in 


these schools, . . ». Ihe Vechmical High Schools have 
done much to mitigate the rigours of the system just de- 
scmbed. . . - Jn these circuimstances the Committees 4s 


not surprised that our elaborate system of Post-primary 
Schools, the cost of which necessarily falls upon the whole 
of the tax-paying public, thus fails to confer any correspond- 
ing benefit upon the children of one-half of their number. 


In the opinion of this Board it would be difficult to find 
a page of print anywhere that reveals a greater misconception 
of the nature and methods of Secondary education. On these 
and other similar indications of a want of true understanding 
of this stage of the educational system, the Board desires to make 
the following comments:— 


(a) For the first year leakage of pupils of Secondary Schools 
the Committee has seen no other cause but the break existing 
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between Secondary Schools and Primary. And by implication 
it condemns the existence of such a break. It ignores the fact 
that such a break is not fortuitous, but inevitable. It is psycho- 
logical, based on the change in the mentality of boys and. girls 
at the dawn of adolescence. It is the dividing line that marks 
the entrance upon a new stage—psychological, physical, emotional, 
and therefore educational—in the mind of the boy and girl. The 
Hadow Report (“The Education of the Adolescent”) says in 
its introduction: “There is a tide which begins to rise in the 
veins of youth at the age of 11 or 12. It is called by the name 
of adolescence. If that tide can be taken at the flood, and a new 
voyage begun in the strength and along the flow of its current, 
we think it will flow on to fortune.” Ard it therefore proposed 
that all children should be transferred at the age of 11 or 12 
to some new type of Post-primary or Secondary School. “ Trans- 
planted to new ground and set in a new environment, we be- 
lieve they will thrive to a new height and attain a sturdier fibre.” 
The Education Committee’s Report, according to extracts quoted 
from page 13, assumes that this “new ground” and “ new 
environment” can be entered upon without the accompaniment 
of new methods; in fact, by the continuance of the “ one teacher ” 
and “one home room” method which have at this stage to be 
discarded if a “sturdier fibre” is to be developed. 


(b) The Report rightly sets a high value on © personal in- 
timacy ” between teacher and pupil. But this personal intimacy 
is not exclusively established by a “one teacher” and a “onc 
home room” system. ‘The Rector of the Boys’ High School 
states that in his school “there is, generally speaking, a spirit of 
intimacy between masters and boys which is very pleasant to 
see, and which very soon develops in the first-year forms.” The 
Principal of the Girls’ High School says that such personal in- 
timacy can be established in a few months during one hour per 
week. The following sentence from an essay by a first-year 
High School boy is much to the point here: “The work is much 


harder than in the Primary School, but we never get tired of 


it, because the masters, instead of being like policemen to us, 
are just like fathers, and we are always the best of friends.” 


(c) The Report (page 13) apparently envisages the pos- 
sibility of a Secondary teacher teaching all subjects. In this 
view it shows a serious lack of understanding of the situation. 
Such a teacher, however well trained in method, would inevitably 
be teaching one or more subjects of which his knowledge was 
inadequate. The Commitee was no doubt encouraged in its 
attitude by an astounding statement made (page 19). by one 
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witness (Mr R. L. Rudman, M.A., B.Sc.) who said: “I am 
satished that any Primary teacher with a good Secondary educa- 
tion can teach the first two years at least of Secondary work as 
efhciently as the majority of teachers of our Secondary Schools.” 
It may safely be said that few competent to speak would endorse 
such an opinion. No one denies the importance of securing 
an adequate training of Secondary teachers, but this belittling 
of the essential need of thorough knowledge of the subject taught 
is directly contrary to the tendency of educational practice 
throughout the Empire. 


(d) Other instances in the Report of the too-evident spirit 
of antagonism to the existing Secondary Schools might be quoted. 
Wherever Technical Schools are referred to they are held up to 
admiration. Secondary Schools are condemned. When, for in- 
stance, the leakage of Secondary pupils in the first year is men- 
tioned (page 13) it is attributed to the system of teaching and 
organization; when the “much greater loss” in the Technical 
Schools is referred to it is confidently attributed to economic 
reasons alone. The Board desires strongly to protest against 
this attitude. In the first place the amount of leakage is greatly 
overstated. The Rector of the Otago Boys’ High School says 
that when pupils leave early, otherwise than by transfer to other 
centres, it is almost invariably due to economic reasons, the pres- 
sure of circumstances compelling some parents to take advan- 
tage of any opportunities of employment that offer for their boys. 
The report of the Minister of Education for the year ending 
December 31, 1929, states that the percentage of pupils leaving 
the Secondary Schools of the Dominion in the first year is 17, 
tor District High Schools 36, for Technical High and Technical 
Day Schools 38. The average length of school life is stated 
as:—Secondary Schools, 2 years 8 months; District High Schools, 
2 years 2 months; Technical High and Technical Day Schools, 
2 years. In the Otago Boys’ High School the average length of 
stay, excluding transfers, was in 1927 (boys leaving in Decem- 
ber, 1926, or before end of 1927) 2.87 years; in 1928, 3.05 years; 
In 1929, 2.91 years. The proportion of 1927 entrants who left 
at or before the end of their first year, excluding transfers, was 
under 10 per cent.; in 1928, 7.3 per cent.; and in 1929, 8.2 per 
cent. The corresponding figures for the Otago Girls’ High 
School are:—(a) Length of stay: 1927, 2.8 years; 1928, 3.4 years; 
1929, 3.05 years. (b) Proportion of first-year pupils leaving: 
1927, 8.8 per cent.; 1928, 11 per cent; 1929, 15 per cent. 
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(e) In its statement concerning Secondary pupils who “ sur- 


vive the ordeal of the first two years,” the Committee has not 
taken cognisance of the fact that these first two years are 
‘dominated by the Department’s own regulations. 


Ei. 
APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 


The Board is strongly opposed to the proposal of the Com- 
mittee to delegate the appointment of Secondary teachers to a 


‘central department. This is further evidence of the Committee’s 


view that a Secondary teacher is capable of teaching every sub- 
ject, and that his grading position is sufficient evidence that he 


will fit automatically into the school staff, no matter what his 
special subjects may be. There is, in fact, no more important 


business in connection with Secondary Schools than the making 


-of appointments, and none in which the local community is more 


vitally concerned. The successive Principals and teachers of a 
school make and hand on the school, and it is to their care that 


‘during years most important for the formation of character the 


pupils are entrusted. ‘The Board, as representing those most 
strongly interested in the Otago High Schools, has with the expert 


-assistance of the Principals consistently given its most careful 


and impartial attention to the appointment of teachers. The 


description of the present system of appointments by the individual 


Boards as “on a patronage basis” (Report, page 54) is entirely 
unjustified. The sole motive of selection has been the interest 


-of the schools and their pupils, and the fitness of appointees 


for the vacant positions. Any method of appointment by a 


‘Central Committee, however conscientious, must in comparison 


be mechanical and “wholesale” in its operation, and, dealing 
ultimately with human personalities and young lives, cannot 


produce equally good results. 


LY, 
THE PROPOSAL OF A UNIFIED INSPECTORATE. 


The proposal for the creation of “a unified Inspectorate,” 
which shall inspect Primary, Secondary, and Technical Schools 


-alike, is in the Board’s judgment unworkable, and could not be 


entertained by any body of persons conversant with all the facts. 
No Inspector, whatever his ability or acquirements, could in prac- 
tice possess the special experience required for the effectual super- 


wision of all grades of education, from the earliest stages of 
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Primary education to the highest forms of a Secondary School, 
even in a single subject. With functions so wide assigned to him, 
his inspection in some stages must become largely formal, and 
could not be accompanied by that complete familiarity with 
the teacher’s problems which is necessary for the best results. 
The apparent intention that Secondary and Technical inspection, 
as well as Primary, shall be localised—in the sense that the Inspec- 
tors would for a term of years, presumably, be attached to each 
Education District (Report, page 47)—would also involve serious 
detriment to the present level of Secondary education. The most 
beneficial aspect of inspection in Secondary Schools is the com- 
parison by personal visit of schools throughout the Dominion, 
and the passing on from one teacher and one school to another, 
through the Inspectors, of the experience thus gained. With 
Secondary inspection localised in 18 different Education Dis- 
tricts, this valuable aid to progress would be lost. With our 
present population the whole Dominion is not too wide a held, 
so far as Secondary education is concerned, and the existing 
system of inspection by a specialised Inspectorate attached to the 
Central Department should be maintained. Similarly, the idea 
that 18 Directors or Superintendents fully competent for the 
supervision of all branches of education could be found in the 
Dominion is chimerical in the extreme. The award of bursaries 
on their recommendation would again tend to lower the standard 
of attainment in the schools, and would in itself constitute an 
objectionable form of patronage. 


Vv. 


CO-EDUCATION. 


The Board approves of the following comments of the 


Rector, Otago Boys’ High School:— 


“The recommendation of co-educational schools for all boys 
and girls right up to the age. of 15—though I am aware that 
co-education is favoured by some few authorities, and that it 
prevails in America—is quite opposed to the great body of British 
opinion and practice. I do not believe it would be welcomed 


by New Zealand parents in those centres where separate Boys’ 


and Girls’ High Schools have existed so far. There can be no 
doubt that the carrying out of the recommendation in such 
centres would greatly increase the proportion of boys and girls 
attending private schools, and would thereby intensify the tend- 


ency to class distinctions which the Committee mghtly deprecate,. 
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Lut quite wrongly lay to the account of the existing public 

Secondary Schools. The whole character and tone of these 
. . . e 39° 

schools, as the Board is well aware, is genuinely democratic. 


VL 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND EXISTING SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The Board is in agreement with the report of the Rector 
of the Otago Boys’ High School who states that if the existing 
Secondary Schools in the larger centres are robbed of their first- 
year forms, as proposed by the Committee, the whole tone and 
morale of those schools will be most seriously affected. The 
average length of stay at present is slightly under 3 years, and 
the average age of leaving about 16 years 3 months. Any in- 
¢rease in these figures must be very gradual, the length of stay 
being really fixed by economic causes. ‘The proposed change 
would therefore mean an average stay of about 2 years only. 
This is not nearly sufficient to preserve the true identity and 
character of the schools. In the smaller centres the question will 
not arise in similar form, the Junior High Schools being there 
attached to the existing schools. If separate Junior High Schools 
are set up in the larger centres arrangements should be made 
for the transfer of the best general pupils to the Secondary 
Schools at an earlier stage, probably after 2 years in the former 
schools. This opinion is supported by clauses (e) and (g) of 
Mr Rudman’s evidence, page 18 of the Report, and paragraph 
(b), page 19. The Rector is in general agreement with the 
evidence of Mr J. H. Howell (Report, pages 21-22) as regards 
the desirability of retaining in the larger centres the present dis- 
tinction between Secondary and Technical High Schools, and of 
establishing there “central schools” for pupils who intend to 
finish their school course at 15 years. 


VIL. 
UNIFICATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AND 
CONTROL. 


The proposals of the Committee under this heading are very 
far-reaching. hey include the abolition of the existing High 
School Boards and Technical School Boards and the transfer of 
the control of the schools at present under their care to the 
Education Board of the district. There would also be estab- 
lished for each Post-primary School a School Council, of which 
the Principal, in addition to his or her. manifold duties, would 
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have to act as Secretary. The duties of the Council would 
apparently be similar in the main to those of a Primary School 
Committee. The Education Boards would have certain new 
functions, while others that are at present administered by them 
would be transferred to the Central Department, the net result 
being. to effect a reduction in the powers and prestige of the 
Education Boards and a corresponding increase in the powers 
of the National Department. The number of Education Boards 
would be increased from nine to eighteen, and the District Super- 
intendent of Education (that is, the Senior Inspector of Schools) 
in each district would be Secretary of the Education Board. 


This Board as such is not concerned with the proposed 
functions of the new Education Boards, in so far as those Boards 
administer Primary education, but it feels bound to say that 
while the Committee is apparently opposed theoretically to central 
control, its proposals, if adopted, would in a large measure accom- 
plish it; while the proposal that a Government officer shall be 
Secretary of each District Education Board would tend to destroy 
any hope of that “greater liberty of action” which the Com- 
mittee professes to favour. 

Considerations of the professional and administrative sides 
of education are so intermingled in the Commitee’s Report that 
it is somewhat difficult to extract the actual charges against 
Secondary School Boards. It appears to be suggested that all the 
alleged evils of the education system are caused by the existence 
of separate Boards for Primary, Technical, and Secondary educa- 
tion. 


VUI. 
THE COMMITTEE'S CRITICISM OF SECONDARY BOARDS. 
The charges made against Secondary School Boards (inter 


alia), directly or by inference, may be summarised as follows 
(brief comments are appended) :— 


1. Overlapping between Secondary Schools and Technical 
Schools. 

The Department has exercised direct control over the 
Technical Schools (see page 5 of Report, “ Expansion of Educa- 
tion Department”). 

The Department also exercises complete control over the 
curricula of the Secondary Schools. 

Whatever overlapping exists, therefore, must be laid at the 
door of the Department. 
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2. The absence of a point of articulation between the Primary 
and Secondary Schools (page 10) and the failure to establish a 
training school for Secondary School teachers (page 8), both of 
which defects are attributed to the independent organization of 
Post-primary Schools. 


But the Department has full control over these matters. The 
failure to provide training facilities for Post-primary teachers 
is the fault of the Central Department, and the independent 
organization of the Post-primary Schools has had nothing to do 
with it. The Committee cannot seriously suggest that the Depart- 
ment was responsible for the training of teachers for the “ ele- 
mentary service” and not for the Post-primary. 


3. Lagging behind on the part of New Zealand in the intro- 
duction at an earlier age of exploratory manual, domestic, and 
agricultural courses (page 10). 


Junior High Schools were introduced into New Zealand 
years ago. The delay in extending the movement has been 
caused by purely economic reasons, and not by any opposition 
on the part of the Secondary School Beards. The Department 
had the power, but it had not the money. Ample proof of the 
Department’s responsibility for the lagging behind which the 
Committee deprecates is to be found in Dunedin, where a site 
purchased by the Department in 1926 for the erection of a Junior 
High School is still lying idle. This Board has no hesitation in 
declaring “ without fear of contradiction” that the delay in this 
case has been due entirely to a lack of policy on the part of the 
Department, and not to any lack of agreement between the various 
controlling authorities, which have deplored the inactivity of the 
Department. 


4. The alleged patronage basis of appointments in Secondary 
Schools (page 54). 


This matter is dealt with more fully under a separate head- 
ing. So far as this Board is concerned it repudiates the sugges- 
tion that personal, social, or religious considerations have ever 
influenced any appointment. All appointments have been made 
on merit and on merit alone, and there is every reason to believe 
that Boards generally have taken a similar view of their re- 
sponsibilities. 


5. Attribution to the Secondary Schools of objectionable 
social distinctions (page 14). 
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The suggestion that class distinctions originate in or are 
intensified by the Secondary Schools is unfounded. The schools 
are open to all, rich or poor, and in fact the pupils represent all 
classes in the community. The influence of the public Secondary 
Schools is therefore truly democratic. 


This Board believes that Mr Seddon, in throwing open the 
Secondary Schools to all the children of the Dominion, was 
actuated by the desire to secure equality of opportunity, to place 
higher education within the reach of the poor as well as the rich, 
and thus to help in the breaking down of class distinctions. The 
adoption of the Committee’s proposals, especially in regard to co- 
education up to the age of 15, will in the Board’s considered 
opinion undoubtedly increase the trend of a large section of 
the community towards the private schools, thus accentuating 
the objectionable social distinctions which the Committee deplores. 


TX. 
THE PRESENT SYSTEM AND LOCAL INITIATIVE. 


The Committee in the following words (page 45) places on 
record its high appreciation of the Secondary and Technical High 
School Boards:— 


The splendid Grammar Schools, High Schools, Techni- 
cal High Schools, and Colleges . . . could never have 
been brought to such a pitch of efficiency had it not been 
for the unselfish devotion of the members of the Post-primary 
School Boards in the cities and towns concerned. 


And yet the Committee proposes to abolish the Boards which 
have secured such results. Our education system undoubtedly 
owes a great deal to the initiative of the various local controlling 
authorities. In this connection the Board would point out that 
it was not the Education Department that instituted our Techni- 
cal Schools—it was the public-spirited citizens of Dunedin who 
did it, and it was from this Board came the proposal that caused 
the Department to introduce domestic training into the Girls’ 
Secondary Schools of the Dominion. It was a member of this 
Board who, after years of opposition by the Department, induced 
it at last to provide for the representation of parents on the 
Secondary School Boards. The question then naturally arises 
as to whether the benefts which the Committee envisages under 
the new order of things will really be such as to warrant the 
changes that they propose. 
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Dr James Hight, Rector of Canterbury College, to whose 
evidence the Committee has attached considerable weight, stated: 


The development of a real popular interest in 
education, the possibility of rich and varied experimentation, 
the feeling of communal responsibility and civic pride are 
fostered where there is a generous measure of regionalism. 


The Board is in agreement with those sentiments, and while it 
is aware that Dr Hight favoured the principle of making the 
“grea™ rather than the “grade Of edieation” the wnir tor 
administrative purposes, it suggests that the things to which he 
attaches such importance have been, and are, better fostered by 
the present “ generous measure” of local control than they would 
be under the proposed new scheme, and that our education 
system will be the poorer if the present methods of control are 


disturbed. 


ahs 
REASONS AGAINST THE PROPOSED CHANGE OF SYSTEM. 


Accordingly the Board enters its emphatic protest against the 
proposals of the Committee for a unified control, and considers 
that the whole matter deserves further careful consideration 
before any changes in the present system are made. Some reasons 
for this protest have been given in the foregoing remarks. ‘To 
these the following may be added:— 


(a) It is not in the best interests of the Secondary Schools 
that they should be under the control of Boards whose main 
interest ve from mere considerations of number, be the Primary 
Schools. Under such control the Secondary Schools could be 
expected to lose their admittedly valuable individuality and 
corporate spirit which have undoubtedly been fostered by the 
present gov erning bodies. Moreover, those schools are the object 
of considerable “communal and civic” pride, and as such are 
worthy of the place in the community which a separate con- 
trolling authority establishes for them. 


(b) The members of the present governing bodies of 
Secondary Schools undertake the regular visitation of the schools 
and hostels, and so become personally familiar with matters 
involving expenditure. The Board is convinced that this tends 
to economy and good governance generally, and that those benefits 
would be considerably diminished under the proposed new 


methods of control. 
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(c) The many business and professional men and women 
who compose them would be deprived of the opportunity for 
service which the Secondary School Boards offer, and the State 
would be deprived of the benefit of their experience and advice. 
The Board is satisfied that the great majority of the members 
of Boards would not be prepared to serve on the proposed School 
Councils with their limited powers and less important duties, 
and that it would be a real loss to the community to deprive it 
of their imagination and enthusiasm and that “unselfish devo- 
tion”? which the Committee admits has been of such great value 
in the past. 


(d) This Board is of opinion that all the anomalies and 
difficulties, including those relating to the co-ordination of the 
work of the various types of schools, can be effected by the 
Department without interfering with the present methods of 
control, and it is of opinion that it is in the highest degree 
doubtful whether any saving whatever would be effected in the 
total administrative cost of the system. While it is possible 
that savings would be made in some directions, it is more than 
probable that there would be increased expenditure in others, 
and the Board believes that only a very substantial saving would 
justify the change. 


(ec) This Board has good reason to believe that its adminis- 
tration of the endowments vested in it has been much more 
satisfactory from a revenue point of view than would have been 
the case had they been administered by a Government Depart- 
ment (as presumably they will be if the whole of the endow- 
ments are dealt with on a national basis as proposed), and it 
believes the benefits accruing directly to the Consolidated Fund 
from that source more than offset any possible saving in other 
directions so far as this Board is concerned. 


It may also fairly be stated that this Board has been compli- 
mented by at least one Minister of [Education and by Depart- 
mental officers on the efficiency of its administration. Only last 
year a Departmental officer reported that the satisfactory posi- 
tion of the Board’s finances was due to good management, and 
the Department in an official communication to the Board stated 
that the latter was to be congratulated on the very satisfactory 
position as disclosed in the report. It would appear then that 
from an administrative and financial point of view the proposed 
change would be of little, if any, advantage so far as the Schools 
under the control of this Board are concerned. 














PAP 
CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion the Board expresses its strong conviction that 
before any proposal involving any considerable change 1n any part 
of our Educational System is adopted a Commission of qualified 
persons, including the Director of Education, should be sent 
abroad to observe and report on educational methods and develop- 
ments in other countries, an examination of which would un- 
doubtedly be of the greatest benefit. It cannot seriously be sug- 
gested that a Committee, particularly one composed entirely of 
non-experts, having little or no first-hand knowledge of the 
systems of other countries, is in a position to give the best advice 
on the reorganization of our system, and the Board suggests 
that no radical changes should be made until a Commission 
such as that suggested has made a report. It urges the Govern- 
ment to give serious consideration to this suggestion betore carry- 
ing or attempting to carry into effect the recommendations of 
the Recess Education Cornmittee. 
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